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Outbreak of Viral Gastroenteritis — Pennsylvania and Delaware 


Within 48 hours of the University of Pennsyivania-Cornell University football game 
in Philadelphia on September 19, 1987, 158 students with symptoms of gastrointesti- 
nal illness visited the university health service. Band members from both universities, 
Cornell football players, and spectators, including visiting students and university 
staff and faculty, had similar symptoms. 

Ninety-nine percent of the 158 students visiting the university health service 
reported nausea; 75% reported vomiting; 48%, diarrhea; 22%, headache; 17%, fever; 
18%, chills; and 14%, myalgia. The mean incubation period was 36 hours; symptoms 
lasted 12 tr 48 hours. Ninety-two percent of the students had purchased soda with ice 
from the stadium concessionaire. 

None of the Pennsylvania football team members were affected until September 
24 and 25, when 55 became ill. The Pennsylvania football team had used ice from a 
different source at the September 19 game. However, during practice on September 
23, the team used ice supplied by the distributor that had provided the stadium 
concessionaire’s ice on September 19. 

On September 21, a physician notified the Delaware Department of Health and 
Social Services of another outbreak of gastroenteritis among 750 people who 
attended a museum fund-raiser in Wilmington, Delaware. Attendees were served 
food and iced drinks, most of which contained alcohol. The ice was traced to the same 
manufacturer that had supplied the concessionaire in Philadelphia. 

Questionnaires were completed by University of Pennsylvania undergraduates, 
football players, and band members, and by participants at the Delaware fund-raiser 
to examine the relationship of food, drink, and ice consumption to the development 
of gastrointestinal illness. In each study, ice was significantly associated with illness. 
The attack rate for those consuming ice in the Pennsylvania outbreak was 62%, while 
10% of those not consuming ice were ill (relative risk [RR] = 6.03; 95% confidence 
interval [Cl], 4.66-7.50). In the Delaware outbreak, the attack rate was 61% for those 
consuming ice and 16% for those not consuming ice (RR = 3.65; 95% Cl, 1.96-6.77). 

The ice was traced to a manufacturer in southeastern Pennsylvania whose wells 
had been flooded by waters from Conestoga Creek following a torrential rainfall on 
September 8. Ice produced at this factory following the flood was sold to distributors 
serving Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey. Pennsylvania and Delaware health 
department laboratories found high concentrations of fecal coliforms in both the ice 
and the well water used to produce the ice. An increase in diarrheal iliness was also 
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noted among residents along Conestoga Creek who obtained their drinking water 
from private wells that were also flooded. No source of fecal contamination of the 
creek has been identified. 

No bacterial pathogens were identified from any of the stool samples, but a 27-nm 
virus-like particle was identified in a sample from a University of Pennsylvania 
student. Serologic studies of several affected groups are pending. 

At the request of the U.S. Food and Drug Administration, the manufacturer recalled 
ice produced after the flooding. Based on distribution records and the Pennsylvania 
attack rate, more than 5,000 peopie may have become ill from consumption of the 60- 
300 tons of ice produced in the week following the flood. Macaroni salad and gelatin 
prepared with ice from the manufacturer were also recalled. The manufacturer agreed 
to decontaminate its wells and machinery before resuming production. 

Reported by: GH Talbot, MD, EA Brown, MD, M Collins, MD, DS Smith, MD, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Philadelphia; RB Hirschhorn, MS, RG Sharrar, MD, D Farris, 
MD, Philadelphia Dept of Public Health; R David, MD, Acting State Epidemiologist, Pennsylvania 
Dept of Health. DC Rodeheaver, PR Silverman, DrPH, State Epidemiologist, Delaware Dept of 
Heaith and Social Svcs. L Johnson, P Oliver, US Food and Drug Administration. Div of Field Svcs, 
Epidemiology Program Office; Respiratory and Enterovirus Br, Div of Viral Diseases, Center for 
Infectious Diseases, CDC. 

Editorial Note: ice has rarely been implicated as a vehicle of infection. Its identifica- 
tion as the source in these outbreaks has raised several concerns. The high attack 
rates of diarrhea among people who ingested ice with alcoholic or carbonated 
beverages are striking because each of these beverages should have some disinfec- 
tant effect. Furthermore, since ice is not consistently controlled by any state or federal 
agency, jurisdiction for maintaining the quality of commercially produced ice or for 
recalling already distributed ice is unclear. Some of the containers of ice involved in 
the Pennsylvania and Delaware outbreaks did not carry labels identifying the 
manufacturer, and none were marked with the production date. Consequently, 
tracing the extent of the outbreak and determining which ice to recall was difficult. 

This outbreak was characteristic of diarrheal illness caused by viruses other than 
rotaviruses (7). There were high rates of nausea, vomiting, and diarrhea; the 
incidence of fever was low; and incubation periods and lengths of illness were short. 
Stool samples contained no bacterial agents. 

Norwalk agent has been identified as the causative agent in 42% of 74 past U.S. 
diarrhea outbreaks of nonbacterial origin, on the basis of a fourfold rise in antibody 
titer (2). Other viral agents identified in U.S. outbreaks include the Snow Mountain 
and Marin County agents (astrovirus-serotype 5). Viral agents associated with 
outbreaks in other countries, such as caliciviruses, other astroviruses, and non- 
group A rotaviruses, have not been known to cause outbreaks of diarrheal illness in 
the United States, perhaps because of current methods of specimen collection, 
handling, and processing. 

Most stool specimens from field investigations are frozen before examination. The 
finding of a 27-nm virus-like particle in a freshly collected, refrigerated (+4°C) stool 
sample may support recent changes in thinking about collection and storage of such 
specimens. Although deep freezing (—70°C) maintains the viability of some viruses, it 
also causes a loss of definition of their structure (3). Examination of fresh, loose, 
large-volume, refrigerated specimens may be the key to identifying the causative 
agent in future investigations. Further laboratory studies are being conducted to 
characterize and identify the agent involved in these outbreaks. 
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Update on Influenza Activity — Woridwide 


Since the end of last winter's influenza season in the Northern Hemisphere, low 
levels of activity of influenza A/Taiwan/1/86(H1N1)-like strains (the predominant strain 
last winter) have been reported in Asia and Oceania. Similar strains have been 
reported from outbreaks in South Africa (Table 1). An isolated infection with influenza 
A(H1N1) was confirmed in the United Kingdom. In the Americas, A/Taiwan/1/86-like 
viruses have been reported from Uruguay and Chile — the first reported spread of the 
1986 A(H1N1) variant to South America following its circulation in North America. 

Influenza B has been the most frequently isolated virus. In Oceania, localized 
outbreaks were reported in Australia and epidemic activity in New Zealand. In the 
Americas, influenza B was isolated from children in Guatemala during May, and 
localized influenza B activity was reported in Brazil during July and August. Influenza 
B infections were documented in the United States during summer and early fall. A 
child in Wisconsin became ill during June upon returning from the Philippines, where 
the infection was most likely acquired. Four cases were reported from Tucson, 
Arizona: one in July and three in October. In October, influenza B virus was also 
isolated from a 14-year-old in Hawaii. 


TABLE 1. influenza activity, by virus type — 1987 (through October)* 
Virus Type 
A(H1N1) A(H3N2) 


Jul Mar,Jun 
Mar ++ Apr,May 
Jan-Jun Jun 
Jun,Jul 











Hong Kong 
China (PRC) 
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indonesia 
India 
Japan 
Africa: South Africa + 
Europe: United Kingdom 
Oceania: Australia 
New Zealand 
Guam 
Central America: Guatemala 
South America: Brazil 
Uruguay 
Chile 
North America: United States Aug Jun,Jul,Oct 


*Excludes influenza activity in the Northern Hemisphere during the traditional influenza season. 
Key: + designates sporadic activity; ++ designates localized outbreak; +++ designates 
epidemic activity. 
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Influenza A(H3N2) occurred sporadically in Australia and New Zealand, but no 
major outbreaks were reported. However, from April through September, an increas- 
ing number of Asian and Pacific countries including Hong Kong, Singapore, the 
People’s Republic of China, Guam, and Taiwan reported A(H3N2) isolates. Brazil 
reported a localized outbreak of influenza A(H3N2) in Rio de Janeiro during May and 
June. In the United States, one patient, a Vermont resident, has had a serologically 
confirmed case of influenza A(H3N2). The patient was among a group of tourists who 
developed respiratory iliness while on a ship off Alaska in late August (1 ). 

Reported by: National Influenza Centers, Microbiology and Immunology Svcs, World Health 
Organization, Geneva. Contractors of the Acute Respiratory Diseases Program of the National 
Research Council Board on Science and Technology in Developing Nations, Washington, DC. 
Naval Medical Research Unit 2, Indonesia. US Air Force School of Aerospace Medicine, 
San Antonio, Texas. G Ray, MD, Arizona Health Svcs Center, Tucson, Arizona. Participating State 
Epidemiologists and State Laboratory Directors. Div of Field Svcs, Epidemiology Program 
Office; WHO Collaborating Center for Influenza, Influenza Br, Div of Viral Diseases, Center for 
Infectious Diseases, CDC. 

Editorial Note: international surveillance data confirm the continuing circulation of 
three antigenically distinct influenza viruses: type A(H3N2), type A(H1N1), and type B. 
Influenza A(H1N1) and A(H3N2) viruses are antigenically related through internal 
proteins, rather than through the surface glycoproteins, hemagglutinin (H) and 
neuraminidase (N). Whereas antibodies that recognize the outer proteins (particularly 
the hemagglutinin) can neutralize virus infectivity or reduce spread of virus, antibod- 
ies to the internal, cross-reactive proteins do not appear to prevent infection. 
However, immunity to these shared proteins may be important in terminating 
infection through the actions of cytotoxic T-cells and might contribute to early 
recovery (4). H3-containing viruses were responsible for the Hong Kong influenza 
pandemic of 1968, which spread among all age groups, and have evolved antigenic 
variants responsible for epidemics with associated excess mortality in the United 
States during seven seasons since then. 

H1-containing viruses reappeared in 1977 after a 20-year absence and caused 
epidernics with low or no mortality during the 1978-79, 1983-84, and 1986-87 influenza 
seasons. Many persons born before about 1955 are sufficiently immune to H1N1 
viruses evolving since 1977 that they are resistant to infection or have mild illnesses. 
Consequently, in recent years, early recognition of H1N1 virus has always occurred in 
children or young adults. However, the first recognized A(H3N2) infections in the 
United States usually involve adults, as they apparently did this year with the tourists 
in Alaska (7). 

Influenza B viruses, which are antigenically distinct from type A viruses, were first 
recognized in the 1930s. Although variation occurs in the hemagglutinin of type B 
viruses, the strains represent a continuum, with no distinct subtypes. Despite this, 
from the mid-1930s until 1970, nine probable epidemics of influenza B (2) were 
associated with excess mortality. However, from 1970 to 1979, when influenza B 
epidemics occurred several times, infections appeared to be mainly confined to 
children or young adults, and no excess mortality occurred. With the appearance of 
the B/Singapore/79 strain in 1979, the pattern of excess mortality reemerged, and 
many B virus infections and associated deaths occurred among the elderly (3). 
Influenza B viruses were also responsible for major outbreaks or epidemics in the 
United States in 1983-84 (the B/USSR/83 variant) and in 1985-86 (the B/Ann Arbor/86 
variant). 
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Because the degree of spread of current influenza strains is unpredictable and 
because it is likely from current observations that both type A(H3N2) and type B 
viruses will circulate this winter, high-risk persons and those providing their care at 
home or in medical facilities should be encouraged, in advance of any outbreaks in 
their area, to receive the trivalent vaccine licensed for this year. The available antiviral 
agent, amantadine, is effecti're against all known subtypes of influenza A viruses but 
is ineffective against influenza B viruses. Laboratories providing support for physi- 
cians with patients requiring urgent care (e.g., hospitalized patients) should at this 
time be evaluating their capabilities to perform rapid viral diagnosis so as to 
differentiate between influenza A and B infections. Information about reagents and 
procedures for such diagnosis may be obtained from state health department 
laboratories or from CDC. 
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Current Trends 





Use of Workers’ Compensations Claims for Surveillance of 
Work-Related Iliness — New Hampshire, January 1986-March 1987 


As part of a surveillance program for occupationally related health events, the New 
Hampshire Division of Public Health Services (NHDPHS) routinely reviews case 
reports submitted by health-care providers and identifies work-related sentinel health 
events from death certificates (17,2). Despite the use of multiple data sources, 
however, surveillance of work-related disease remains incomplete (3). In a further 
effort to improve surveillance, the NHDPHS recently completed an epidemiologic 
analysis of workers’ compensation claims filed in the state for the 15-month period 
January 1986-March 1987. 

Workers’ compensation claims were provided by the New Hampshire Department 
of Labor. Information on the sex, age, occupation, and place and town of employment 
of the claimant; the date of the claim; and the diagnosis were abstracted manually 
from all claims for disease or illness. Data were analyzed to determine the demo- 
graphic characteristics of claimants and to determine the distribution of work-related 
illness within particular industries. The proportions of diagnoses in each industrial 
category were compared with the proportions observed for all claims. Statistical 
testing was performed using a chi-square distribution with 1 degree of freedom. 

Nearly 78,000 claims were filed during the study period. Of these, 76,856 (98.6%) 
involved work-related injuries, and 1,103 (1.4%) involved ilinesses or diseases. 
Fifty-two percent of illness and disease claims were filed by males. Claimants ranged 
in age from 16 to 76 years, with a mean of 35 years. Three hundred eighty-six (35%) 
of reported conditions were attributable to the inhalation of gases, furnes, or vapors; 
288 (26%) were attributable to skin disorders; 226 (20%), to carpal tunnel syndrome or 
other repetitive trauma disorders; and 109 (10%), to exposure to an infectious agent. 
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The latter claims were filed primarily by health-care workers, firefighters, and police 
officers, who alleged exposure to hepatitis (38%), tuberculosis (19%), pertussis (17%), 
chickenpox (7%), meningitis (6%), and AIDS (4%). 

The distribution of diagnoses by industrial category was also analyzed. Notable 
findings included elevated proportions of claims due to carpal tunnel syndrome 
among employees working with rubber (relative risk [RR] = 2.33) and employees in 
retail sales (RR = 1.93); dermatitis among workers in the metals and electronics 
industries (RR = 1.99 and 1.42, respectively); and chemical burns resulting from the 
use of caustic cleaning substances by food and restaurant workers (RR = 6.80). Fewer 
than 1% (7) of illness claims involved chronic diseases: five cases of asbestosis, one 
of mesothelioma, and one of pancreatic cancer. 

Comparison of the distribution of claims filed during the study period with that 
observed in an earlier review of 1976 claims revealed a change in the patterr of 
illnesses (4). The proportion of claims for respiratory diseases and for carpal tunnel 
syndrome and repetitive trauma disorders had increased markedly; it had decreased 

(Continued on page 719) 
TABLE |. Summary — cases of specified notifiable diseases, United States 


43rd Week Ending Cumulative, 43rd Week Ending 
Oct. 31, | Oct. 25, | Medien | Oct. 31, | Oct. 25, | Median 
1987 1986 | 1982-1986 | __1987 1966 _| 1982-1986 
255 N 15,626 
307 9,552 
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TABLE li. Notifiable diseases of low frequency, United States 
Cum. 1987 








Anthrax 


Leptospirosis (Ohio 1; Ky. 1; Hawaii 8) 
Botulism: Plague 


~ 
o- 


Foodborne 
infant (Utah 1; Wash. 1) 


Other (Calif. 1) 
Brucellosis (Fie. 1; Ark. 1; Tex. 1) 
Cholera 


Congenital rubella syndrome 
Congenital Syphilis, <1 year 
Diphtheria 


Poliomyelitis, Paralytic 
Psittacosis (Col. 4; Wash. 1) 
Rabies, human 


»8~f 


Tetanus 
Trichinosis 
Typhus fever, flea-borne (endemic, murine) 
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*One of the 20 reported cases for this week was imported from a foreign country or can be directly traceable to a known 
internationally imported case within two generations. 
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TABLE Ili. Cases of specified notifiable diseases, United States, weeks ending 
October 31, 1987 and October 25, 1986 (43rd Week) 
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TABLE Ill. (Cont’d.) Cases of specified notifiable diseases, United States, weeks ending 
October 31, 1987 and October 25, 1986 (43rd Week) 
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TABLE IV. Deaths in 121 U.S. cities,* week ending 
October 31, 1987 (43rd Week) 





All Causes, By Age (Years) 
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considerably for skin disorders (Table 1). Similar nationwide changes have been 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (5). 

Reported by: E Schwartz, MD, MPH, State Epidemiologist, and staff, New Hampshire Dept of 


Health and Welfare. Office of the Director, National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health, 
coc. 


Editorial Note: Surveillance of occupationally related diseases provides critical data 
necessary for targeting and evaluating prevention and control activities. State-based 
surveillance often relies on the analysis of data derived from multiple sources, 
including physician reports, death certificates, hospital discharge records, and work- 
ers’ compensation claims. Because each data set has different inherent limitations, 
many states use complementary sources of data to estimate the occurrence of 
occupational disease more accurately. 

Workers’ compensation systems vary widely among states in eligibility but 
commonly are administered by state labor departments to provide no-fault insurance 
for work-reiated injuries (6). The New Hampshire law covers occupational diseases 
as well as injuries and applies to all workers except federal employees, longshore- 
men, railroad workers, and agricultural workers. Members of certain other exempted 
groups, such as the self-employed, may participate on a voluntary basis (7). Despite 
an estimated 8 million claims filed annually in the United States, fewer than 20% of 
workers who thought they had been severely disabled because of their jobs have ever 
applied for workers’ compensation (8,9 ). In New Hampshire, as in most states, nearly 
all claims involve work-related traumatic injuries (10). This pattern occurs partly 
because the causal association between workplace exposure and a resulting illness is 
often obscured by 1) the often multicausal nature of many chronic diseases, 2) the 
generally long latent period between first exposure to workplace agents and the time 
a chronic condition becomes clinically apparent, and 3) physicians’ failure to recog- 
nize and diagnose occupational disease. Since workers’ compensation claims contain 
allegations of injury, illness, or disease that may be subject to dispute, cases 
identified through compensation claims may be considered suspected rather than 
confirmed. Even so, as with infectious disease, suspected cases can be valuable for 
surveillance purposes. 

Despite these limitations in workers’ compensation claims, the New Hampshire 
data suggest that ongoing analysis of such data may be a useful method for 
surveillance of trends in occupational illness, as demonstrated by the shift in the 
distribution of claims from 1976 to 1986. Some of this shift may indicate a true change 
in the incidence of these conditions, but the magnitude of the increases in claims for 
respiratory and repetitive trauma disorders suggests that much of the shift can be 
attributed to improved physician recognition and reporting of these conditions as 


TABLE 1. Distribution of workers’ compensation claims, by diagnosis — New 
Hampshire, 1976 compared with 1986 





1986 








Diagnosis No. 
Skin disorders cor 
Respiratory disorders 
Carpal tunnel, repetitive 

trauma disorders 
Others 
Total 
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work-related. In addition, because 10% of disease claims in New Hampshire alleged 
exposure to an infectious agent, analysis of these claims could enhance surveillance 
of occupationally related communicable disease as well. Furthermore, epidemiologic 
surveillance of workers’ compensation claims offers an opportunity to identify 
companies and industries with unusual patterns of work-related illness or injury. 
Such identification can provide a basis for targeting industrial hygiene evaluations 
and for more thorough epidemiologic investigations that will lead to interventions. In 
addition to the use of workers’ compensation records for surveillance, the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and Health continues to recommend that states 
develop primary intervention and prevention activities based also upon targeted 
provider-based case reporting and analyses of other data sources. 
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Status of the 1990 Objectives on Misuse of Alcohol and Drugs 


Nineteen of the 226 health objectives for the nation published in 1980 (1,2) 
concern alcohol and drug misuse. As part of an ongoing series of Public Health 
Service progress reviews, the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration 
(ADAMHA) and representatives of collaborating agencies recently reported on the 
status of the 13 high-priority objectives in this area. 

Progress toward achieving these objectives is encouraging, although results of the 
1986 survey of high school seniors (3) revealed some areas of concern. Trends in 
students’ self-reported use of marijuana, amphetamines, heroin, and sedatives have 
continued downward (Table 1). Despite this generally positive trend, however, special 
efforts are needed to reduce cocaine use, alcohol consumption, cigarette smoking, 
and binge drinking among students. In addition, continued attention to alcohol and 
drug problems among adults is necessary to further reduce the incidence of fetal 
alcohol syndrome (FAS), prescription drug abuse, and cirrhosis mortality. 
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Objectives — Continued 

ADAMHA reviewers identified three areas that need improvement if the 1990 
objectives on alcohol and drug misuse are to be met: 1) the conversion of attitudes 
and beliefs into behavioral changes, 2) the improvement and expansion of surveil- 
lance systems and epidemiologic studies to identify populations at greatest risk, and 
3) the ability to identify and monitor the introduction of new substances such as crack 
and controlled substance analogues end to determine their consequences quickly. 

At present, five of the 13 objectives are likely to be achieved by 1990. Three of the 
remaining eight are progressing, but may not be achieved by 1990. National data are 
inadequate to predict the outcome for two of the objectives, and three are unlikely to 
be met. All 13 objectives are presented below, along with a status report: 

Reduce annual fatalities from alcohol-related motor vehicle crashes to less than 9.5 
per 100,000 U.S. population. in 1977, there were 11.5 such fatalities per 100,000 
population. By 1984 and 1985, there were 9.5 per 100,000. This objective has been 
met. ADAMHA continues to work closely with the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration to increase national awareness of risks associated with driving after 
drinking. The midcourse review issued by the Office of Disease Prevention and Health 
Promotion (4) also recommends intervention programs for impaired drivers who 
could become repeat offenders. 

Reduce the annual cirrhosis mortality rate to 12 per 100,000 population. \n 1978, 
the cirrhosis mortality rate was 13.5 per 100,000 population. By 1984, the rate had 
declined to 11.6 per 100,000. This objective has been met, largely because of the 
recent decline in per capita consumption of alcoholic beverages. However, cirrhosis 


TABLE 1. Trends in annual prevalence of drug use among high school seniors, by 
drug type — National High School Senior Survey conducted by the National Institute 
on Drug Abuse, 1975, 1980, 1985, 1986 





Student Drug Use* (%) 


Class Class Class 
of of of 
Drug Type 1975 1980 1985 


Marijuana/hashish 40.0 48.8 40.6 
inhalants NA 46 5.7 
Inhalants adjusted NA 7.9 75 
Amy! & butyl nitrites NA 5.7 
Hallucinogens 11.2 9.3 
Hallucinogens adjusted NA 
LSD 7.2 
PCP NA 
Cocaine 5.6 
Heroin 1.0 
Other opiates 5.7 
Stimulants 16.2 
Stimulants adjusted NA 
Sedatives 11.7 
Barbiturates 10.7 
Methaqualone 5.1 
Tranquilizers 10.6 . ‘ 
Alcohol 84.8 A 85.6 
Approx N = (9,400) (16,000) 
*Reports drug use for previous 12-rnonth period; NA indicates data not available. 
Level of significance of difference between 1985 and 1986 is 0.05. 
‘Level of significance of difference between 1985 and 1986 is 0.001. 
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rates for races other than white are substantially above those for whites, and it is 
unlikely that these rates will drop to 12 per 100,000 by 1990. 

Per capita alcohol consumption should not exceed current levels. \n 1978, absolute 
alcohol was consumed at 2.71 gallons per person by those 14 years of age or older. 
By 1984, absolute alcohol was being consumed by this age group at 2.65 gallons per 
person. This objective is currently being achieved for a variety of reasons, including 
changing lifestyles and heightened awareness of the health- and safety-related risks 
of alcoho! consumption. 

More than 90% of women of childbearing age should be aware of risks associated 
with drinking during pregnancy, in particular, the fetal alcohol syndrome. \n 1979, 
73.0% of such women were aware of these risks. In 1985, 88.0% were aware. 
Achievement is likely by 1990. ADAMHA has launched a public and professional 
education campaign, beginning with FAS Awareness Week. 

Proportion of workers in major firms providing an employee assistance program 
(EAP) for substance abuse should exceed 70%. \n 1976, 50.0% of a sample of Fortune 
500 firms provided such EAPs. By 1979, the number of firms offering EAPs increased 
to 57%. According to knowledgeable professionals, most Fortune 500 firms are 
realizing the benefits of EAPs and worksite wellness programs. 

The proportion of 12- to 17-year-olds who abstain from alcohol or other drug use 
should not fall below 1977 levels. in 1977, 69.0% of persons in this age group reported 
abstaining from alcohol; 83.9% reported abstaining from marijuana; and 99.9%, from 
heroin. In 1982, 73.1% reported abstaining from alcohol; 88.5%, from marijuana; and 
99.5%, from heroin. In 1985, 69.0% reported abstaining from alcohol. There has been 
progress in discouraging marijuana use; however, stronger public education and 
prevention efforts are needed to improve the rates of abstinence from alcohol. 

The proportion of 18- to 25-year-olds reporting frequent use of nonalcoholic drugs 
should not exceed the 1977 level. in 1977, 18.7% of persons in this age group used 
marijuana frequently; less than 1.0% used other drugs frequently. In 1985, 10.5% 
reported using marijuana frequently, and 1.8% reported frequent use of other drugs. 
The increase in the proportion of those using other drugs probably reflects the 
concentration of cocaine users in this age group. The National Institute on Drug 
Abuse has initiated a program designed to prevent the progression from early drug 
use to cocaine use. 

The proportion of 12- to 17-year-olds reporting frequent use of nonalcoholic drugs 
should not exceed the 1977 level. in 1977, 9.0% of persons in this age group reported 
using marijuana frequently; less than 1.0% reported using other drugs frequently. In 
1985, 4.4% reported using marijuana frequently, and 1.2% reported frequent use of 
other drugs. Although progress has been made in reducing marijuana use, introduc- 
tion of other substances such as crack and controlled substance analogues makes it 
difficult to assure achievement of this objective. Federal initiatives and campaigns are 
under way to improve public awareness of the dangers of any illicit drug use. 

More than 75% of adults should be aware of the added risk of head and neck 
cancers associated with excessive alcohol use. Baseline data were not available; 
however, in 1985, 48.0% of adults were aware of the added risk of cancers associated 
with excessive alcohol use. To date, few public health campaigns have included 
explicit messages related to alcohol consumption and cancer risk. Achievement of 
this objective by 1990 is unlikely. 

Reduce the incidence of fetal alcohol syndrome (FAS) by 25%. in 1977, the 
estimated incidence of FAS was 1 per 2,000 births. Currently, no national surveillance 
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system tracks this objective. With an International Classification of Diseases Code 
now available for FAS and with the increasing awareness of physicians, the apparent 
incidence of FAS may increase, even though the actual number of cases may 
decrease. Awareness efforts noted in the midcourse review include the “Healthy 
Mothers, Healthy Babies Coalition.” 

Reduce drug-related mortality to 2 per 100,000 per year. in 1978, there were 2.7 
such deaths per 100,000. By 1984, drugs other than alcohol were responsible for 3.3 
deaths per 100,000. Current data are too inclusive to meaningfully reflect the results 
of education and intervention efforts. However, data from the Drug Abuse Warning 
Network, which is based on hospital emergency room and medical examiner reports 
from 26 major U.S. cities, suggest that prevention efforts should focus on cocaine use 
and on the use of alcohol in combination with other drugs. 

The proportion of 14- to 17-year-olds reporting acute drinking-related problems in 
the past year should be reduced to below 17%. \n 1978, an estimated 19.0% of 
adolescents reported such problems. In 1985 and 1986, 37.0% of high school seniors 
reported consuming five or more drinks at a time at least once in the 2 weeks before 
the survey. Widespread acceptance of alcohol use and related availability restricts 
substantial j,rogress on this objective, and achievement is unlikely. 

Eighty percent of high school seniors should say they perceive great risk associ- 
ated with frequent, regular cigarette smoking; marijuana use; barbiturate use; or 
alcohol intoxication. In 1979, 63.0% of high school seniors perceived great risk in 
smoking one to two packs of cigarettes daily; 42.0% perceived great risk in daily use 
of marijuana; 71.6%, in daily barbiturate use; and 35.0%, in alcohol intoxication. In 
1986, 66.0% of high school seniors perceived great risk in smoking one or two packs 
of cigarettes daily; 71.3% perceived great risk in daily use of marijuana; 67.2%, in 
daily barbiturate use; and 39.1%, in alcohol intoxication. Achievement of this 
objective by 1990 is unlikely. To increase awareness of the risks associated with 
alcohol intoxication, ADAMHA has initiated the “Be Smart, Don’t Start— Just Say No” 
campaign aimed at 8- to 12-year-olds. 

Reported by: MM Silverman, MD, R Denniston, Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administration. Office of Disease Prevention and Health Promotion, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Health, Public Health Svc, DHHS. Div of Environmental Hazards and Health Effects, 
Center for Environmental Health and Injury Control, CDC. 
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